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The Revival of Byzantine Learning 
and the Revival of the Byzantine State 


WARREN T. TREADGOLD 


BETWEEN THE EIGHTH AND ELEVENTH CENTURIES the Byzantine Empire staged an 
almost unparalleled political and cultural revival, a recovery that is all the more 
striking because it followed a period of severe decline. By the early eighth cen- 
tury the empire had lost roughly two-thirds of the territory it had possessed in 
the year 600. Its remaining area was routinely raided by the Arabs and the Bul- 
garians, who at times threatened to take Constantinople and extinguish the em- 
pire altogether. The wealth of the state and its subjects was greatly diminished, 
and artistic and literary production had virtually ceased. By the early eleventh 
century, however, the empire had regained almost half of its lost possessions, its 
new frontiers were secure, and its influence extended far beyond its borders. ‘The 
economy had recovered, the treasury was full, and art and scholarship had ad- 
vanced to a high level. To be sure, the late eleventh century brought another 
serious decline, but, even so, the recovery of the preceding three hundred years 
was a remarkable achievement.’ 

To consider the political and cultural advances of this period as parts of a 
single phenomenon seems reasonable. After all, military, economic, and cultural 
progress have gone together in a number of other states and civilizations. Fifth- 
century Athens and Rome under Augustus provide the most obvious examples 


An earlier version of this article was delivered as a lecture at the University of Uppsala, Sweden, and again at 
the University of Bergen, Norway, in April 1979. The final version was completed at the Byzantine Institute of 
the University of Munich on a research fellowship from the Alexander von Humboldt Foundation. I would 
like to thank George Mayjeska of the University of Maryland for reading an early draft and giving helpful ad- 
vice. My thanks also go to Michael Hendy of the University of Birmingham for his comments and to Cyril 
Mango of Oxford University (whose publications largely inspired this article) for providing me with a copy of 
his article on Ignatius the Deacon, which is cited in note 31, below. 

' There is no comprehensive study of the middle Byzantine period, as the seventh through eleventh cen- 
turies in Byzantium are commonly called, and many aspects of the period are not well covered in the second- 
ary literature. Moreover, most of the sources are poorly edited, and a few, like the important Chronicle of Sym- 
eon the Logothete, remain unpublished. The best narrative, with a useful bibliography, is by George 
Ostrogorsky; see his A History of the Byzantine State, trans. Joan Hussey (2d ed., Oxford, 1968), chaps. 2-5. An 
inspired popularization, for which the documentation is, unfortunately, often not given and sometimes not 
extant, is Romilly Jenkins’s Byzantium: The Imperial Centuries, A.D. 610-1071 (New York, 1966). For an excellent 
treatment of the intellectual decline and subsequent revival, see Paul Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin: 
Notes et remarques sur enseignement et culture à Byzance des origines au X° siècle (Paris, 1971). And, for the most com- 
plete bibliographies for the period, see J. M. Hussey, ed., The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. 4: The Byzantine 
Empire, part 1—Byzantium and Its Neighbors (2d ed., Cambridge, 1966), 835-58. More specialized works are cited 
below. 
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in antiquity. In Western Europe the formation of Charlemagne’s empire corre- 
sponded to a “Carolingian Renaissance,” the display of strength of the first four 
Crusades corresponded to a “Renaissance of the Twelfth Century,” and the co- 
lonial expansion of the Age of Discovery accompanied the Renaissance itself. 
And, during modern times, the states representing Western European civ- 
ilization gradually came to surpass the rest of the world not only in their mili- 
tary and economic power but also in their technology and cultural influence. In 
all such cases, examining the apparent connection between political and eco- 
nomic progress and cultural progress might help explain how both kinds of 
progress arose. Naturally, each case is different and requires separate treatment 
in detail. 

Probably the easiest explanation of this apparent connection in the case of 
Byzantium would run like this: when the empire ended enemy raids on its own 
territory and began instead to raid and conquer enemy territory, Byzantine re- 
sources naturally expanded, and more money became available to patronize art 
and literature. Therefore, Byzantine military achievement led to economic ad- 
vances, which in turn led to cultural revival. No doubt this hypothetical pattern 
did apply at times during the course of the recovery, particularly as greater 
wealth financed an artistic renaissance. Yet in other respects—at least if the 
findings of the last two generations of Byzantinists are correct—military ad- 
vances do not seem to have come first, economic advances second, and in- 
tellectual advances third. If anything, the reverse seems to be true. 


BYZANTINE MILITARY POWER HAD NEVER BEEN FULLY BROKEN. That the empire 
survived the attacks of the Arabs and Bulgarians between 650 and 850 was, in 
itself, a great accomplishment. But it was a defensive accomplishment, and, 
even as such, it was a limited success. The organization of the military provinces 
(themes), which covered not just the frontier districts but the whole territory of 
the empire, suggests that Byzantium was not trying so much to stop the raids as 
simply to hold on to as much land as possible after the raiders left. And at least 
Thrace and Asia Minor did remain Byzantine; but these territories were neither 
very safe nor pleasant places to live during this period. In the early ninth cen- 
tury the Bulgarians killed the emperor in a battle in Thrace and sacked its main 
towns. As late as 838 the Arabs sacked Ancyra (Ankara) and Amorium, the 
principal cities of Asia Minor, and in 843 or 844 they defeated the Byzantines at 
Mauropotamunm,, far inside imperial territory.” During the 850s the Byzantine 
army did better, but the real change occurred in the 860s. Henri Grégoire, 
George Ostrogorsky, and others have considered the campaign of 863 decisive in 


? The Arabs killed Nicephorus I in 811 and sacked Sardica (Sofia) in 809, Develtus and Mesembria in 812, 
Hadrianople in 813, and Arcadiopolis in 814—all in Thrace; Steven Runciman, A History of the First Bulgarian 
Empire (London, 1930), 47-70. On Asia Minor, see A. A. Vasiliev and Henri Grégoire, Byzance et les Arabes, 1 
(Brussels, 1935): 195-98; and, on the date of Mauropotamum, see Warren T. Treadgold, “The Chronological 
Accuracy of the Chronicle of Symeon the Logothete for the Years 813-845,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 33 (forth- 
coming). 
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freeing Asia Minor from Arab raids.’ By 872, under Basil I, the Byzantines had 
conquered the Arabs’ main allies on the border, the Paulician heretics, and per- 
manently altered the military balance with the Abbasid Caliphate in the em- 
pire’s favor. Thus, the beginning of the Byzantine military revival may be 
placed in the period between the 840s and the 870s. 

The empire’s economic position, however, had improved some years earlier. 
Though the government had never reached a state of bankruptcy in the seventh 
and eighth centuries, its expenses for defense and tribute were heavy and its re- 
sources shrinking. In the eighth century there was practically no building apart 
from some repairs.* Under Constantine V (741-75) Patriarch Nicephorus com- 
plained of extortionary taxation and a severe shortage of gold in circulation. 
Romilly Jenkins has argued that, when Empress Irene reduced taxes in 801, she 
provoked a fiscal crisis that led to her overthrow by her finance minister, who 
became Emperor Nicephorus I. Imperial finances were certainly in bad enough 
condition to cause Emperor Nicephorus to enact drastic financial reforms in 
810, which the contemporary chronicler Theophanes denounced for their harsh- 
ness.” After this, however, as J. B. Bury noted, no further signs of financial diffi- 
culty appear in the records until the eleventh century. Throughout the reign of 
Theophilus (829-42) the emperor carried on a program of building unparalleled 
since the sixth century.” Yet Theophilus left a large surplus in the treasury at his 
death, and fourteen years later his widow, Theodora, left an even larger one— 
amounting to about 60 percent of the record surplus left by Anastasius I in 518, 
when the empire was far larger and more secure.’ Although her son, Michael 
III, spent most of the surplus, both the imperial finances and the economy con- 
tinued strong during the subsequent reign of Basil I (867-86), when large-scale 
building resumed. The beginning of the empire’s economic revival can, there- 
fore, be placed between 810 and the 830s. 

Finally, the Byzantine revival of learning appears to have begun even earlier. 
Although Byzantine education did not completely break down during the sev- 
enth and eighth centuries, Paul Lemerle has detected a marked cultural decline, 
reflected in the virtual cessation of copying manuscripts and a sharp decrease in 


* See Ostrogorsky, A History of the Byzantine State, 227; Henri Grégoire in The Cambridge Medieval History, 4, pt. 
1: 110-11; and Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, 249-56. 

tI know of only two major building projects in the eighth century: the repair of the walls of Con- 
stantinople in 740 and the repair of the Aqueduct of Valens in 767; Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. Carl de 
Boor (Leipzig, 1883), 412, 440. Justinian II had begun some new building in 694, financing it by large-scale 
exactions from the upper class; this heavy taxation contributed to his overthrow the following year; ibid., 367- 
69. 

° Jenkins, Byzantium: The Imperial Centuries, 103-04; and see below, pages 1262-64. 

° J. B. Bury, A History of the Eastern Roman Empire from the Fall of Irene to the Accession of Basil I (A.D. 802-867) 
(London, 1912), 218-19. Bury plausibly estimated that Theophilus’ buildings cost no less than the three hun- 
dred thousand pounds of gold spent by Justinian I on St. Sophia; tbid., 221 n. 1. For the dates of the buildings, 
see Treadgold, “The Chronological Accuracy of the Chronicle of Symeon the Logothete.” 

’ Anastasius’ surplus was three hundred and twenty thousand pounds of gold; Procopius, Historia Arcana, 
ed. Jakob Haury (Leipzig, 1963), 19. 7. Theodora’s surplus was one hundred and ninety thousand pounds of 
gold and three hundred pounds of silver; Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia, ed. Immanuel Bekker 
(Bonn, 1838), 172; and Joseph Genesius, Regum Libri Quattuor, ed. A. Lesmiiller-Werner and J. Thurn (Berlin, 
1978), 4. 11. (I am skeptical about the editors’ addition to line 91 of Genesius, because it disagrees with Theo- 
phanes Continuatus.) 
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literary production, beginning as early as the late sixth century. During the sixty 
years of the first iconoclast period (728-88), the only important Greek writer, 
John of Damascus, lived in the caliphate, not in Byzantium. At about the same 
time as the restoration of the icons in 788, however, a number of notable schol- 
ars and writers began to appear. At least by 790, according to Jean Irigoin, the 
minuscule hand came into use. This invention, which made it possible to copy 
books much more quickly, cheaply, and legibly, has been compared in impor- 
tance—with only some exaggeration—to the invention of printing. Judging 
from the quality of the literature of the early ninth century, Ihor Sevéenko has 
observed that the cultural revival was “in full bloom before the victory of 


Figure la- 1c: Miniatures of emperors of the Byzantine revival from a fifteenth-century manuscript of the His- 
tory of John Zonaras (Mutinensis Graecus 112); the miniatures are probably derived from contemporary por- 
traits. Photographs reproduced by courtesy of Iohannis Spatharakis, Leiden. /a: Constantine VI (780-97) be- 
came emperor at the age of ten but was overshadowed by his mother Irene (780-802). During their reigns the 
veneration of icons was restored (788) and iconophile scholars began the Byzantine intellectual revival. /b: 
Nicephorus I (802-11), who had been Irene’s finance minister, instituted sweeping financial reforms (810) 
that in time contributed to the empire’s economic revival. He died in battle against the Bulgarians. /c: Mi- 
chael I (811-13) spent much of the gold reserve accumulated in the previous reign but apparently left his 
predecessor’s reforms intact. Michael was severely defeated by the Bulgarians in 813. 


[iconophile] Orthodoxy in 843.”° From this time forward, in fact, the cultural 
level of the empire remained high; thereafter, no generation of Byzantines was 
without scholars of note until the fall of Constantinople in 1453. The beginning 
of the Byzantine revival of learning, then, can be placed in the late eighth cen- 
tury. 

To recapitulate briefly, Byzantine scholarship revived under Constantive VI 
and Irene (780-802), a time when the Bulgarians and Arabs had the better of 
their battles with imperial troops and imperial finances were evidently in poor 

8 Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin, 68-108, 121; Irigoin, “Survie et renouveau de la littérature antique 


à Constantinople (IX° siécle),” Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, 5 (1962): 288; and Ševčenko, Review of Le premier 
humanisme byzantin, in AHR, 79 (1974): 1534. 
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condition. The Byzantine economy revived in the period 810-30, when the im- 
perial armies were soundly defeated by the Bulgarians and Arabs and imperial 
territory was constantly raided by the Bulgarians, Arabs, and rebel troops of 
Thomas the Slav.” Only in the middle of the ninth century, when the in- 
tellectual and economic recoveries were far advanced, did military recovery be- 
gin. Admittedly, the empire had not been in really desperate military or eco- 
nomic straits since the early eighth century, and, to be sure, modern knowledge 
of the Byzantine economy remains poor. It is difficult, however, to argue that 
the empire’s intellectual revival did not begin well before its main military ad- 
vances. 


Figure 2a-2c: Miniatures of emperors of the Byzantine revival from a fifteenth-century manuscript of the His- 
tory of John Zonaras. Photographs reproduced by courtesy of Iohannis Spatharakis, Leiden. 2a: Michael II 
(820-29), like his predecessor Leo V (813-20), patronized iconoclast scholars. Michael even made one of them, 
John the Grammarian, tutor to his young son Theophilus. 2b: Theophilus (829-42), whose reign was a time of 
intellectyal brilliance and economic prosperity, founded the imperial school of the Magnaura (838), spent lav- 
ishly on buildings, and yet amassed a large gold reserve. He was, however, badly defeated by the Arabs 
(838). 2c: Michael ITI (842-67) became emperor at the age of two, and until 856 his mother Theodora ruled. 
During his reign the Byzantines decisively defeated the Arabs (863) and began to convert the Slavs to Ortho- 
dox Christianity, though not until the reign of his successor Basil I (867-80) were Byzantine gains against the 
Arabs consolidated and made permanent. 


That the intellectual revival came first does not, of course, prove that it was a 
cause of the economic and military recoveries. It was certainly not the only 
cause. Perhaps the most obvious reason for the empire’s new military success 
was external: the abrupt decline of its greatest enemy, the Abbasid Caliphate, in 
the ninth century. An internal reason for the empire’s economic and military re- 
covery, emphasized in particular by George Ostrogorsky, was the rise of small 
landowners; invasions and resettlements had broken up many large estates, 
which made taxation and military recruitment easier for the Byzantine govern- 

2 On Thomas’s rebellion, which between 821 and 823 reached most of both Asia Minor and Thrace, see 


Paul Lemerle, “Thomas le Slave,” Centre de recherche d'histoire et civilisation byzantines: Travaux et Mémoires, 1 
(1965): 254-97. 
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ment. Peter Charanis and others have stressed the military and economic ad- 
vantages of the new manpower provided by Armenians and Slavs who migrated 
into or were forcibly settled in the empire in the eighth and ninth centuries.'° 
New manpower and better government control might well have led to economic 
progress before military progress, providing more money to pay for a bigger and 
better army. 

Non-Byzantinists may also be ready to believe that advances in education 
and scholarship could have contributed to the empire’s economic and military 
revival. But Byzantinists may be skeptical on two grounds. First, they know that 
the number of Byzantine scholars was always small and the circulation of their 
works limited. Lemerle has estimated that even in the tenth century those who 
received a full literary education at any one time were only two to three hun- 
dred.'' If this estimate is correct, the total number of those with such an educa- 
tion was roughly three thousand. Second, Byzantinists know that Byzantine 
scholarship was a matter more of learning for learning’s sake than of practical 
knowledge. A learned Byzantine was more likely to spend his time memorizing 
Homer than inventing gunpowder (though there zs the well-known exception of 
Greek Fire). Indeed, many Byzantinists have claimed that a party of well-edu- 
cated urban bureaucrats was largely responsible for ruining the empire in the 
late eleventh century by their persistent neglect of the army and the provinces."” 

Nevertheless, impractical and pedantic though their scholarly efforts may 
have been, those few well-educated Byzantines were principally responsible for 
the administration of the church and state during the entire period of the recov- 
ery, and they cannot be denied some credit for it. Moreover, as Robert Brown- 
ing has recently noted, the few who received a full literary education in the clas- 
sics were only a small fraction of the educated. The empire’s vast number of 
provincial officials and clergymen had to know how to read and write; in- 
scriptions of ownership and other sources indicate that many civil and military 
officials in the provinces were not only literate but owned and read a number of 
books. Accounts in saints’ lives show that an elementary education was available 
even in villages; signatures on documents reveal that most monks and many or- 
dinary laymen were at least minimally literate. Browning has concluded that in 
Byzantium, unlike the situation in medieval Western Europe, “the ability to 
read and write did not mark out a man sharply from his fellows for life.”’’ Most 


'° Marius Canard in The Cambridge Medieval History, 4, pt. 1: 711-27; Ostrogorsky, “La commune rurale byz- 
antine,” Byzantion, 32 (1962): 139-47; and Charanis, “Observations on the Demography of the Byzantine Em- 
pire,” in Thirteenth International Congress of Byzantine Studies: Main Papers, 14 (Oxford, 1966): 1-19. Although By- 
zantinists have generally agreed that there was a rise of small landholders and that their increase benefited the 
state economically and militarily, Paul Lemerle has argued (persuasively, I think) against the existence of the 
“‘farmer-soldiers” that Ostrogorsky postulated for this period; see Lemerle, “Esquisse pour une histoire agraire 
de Byzance: Les sources et les problèmes,” Revue Historique, 219 (1958): 32-74. 

'' Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantine, 257. 

'* See, for example, Speros Vryonis, “Byzantium: The Social Basis of Decline in the Eleventh Century,” 
Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies, 2 (1959): 159-75. 

'’ Browning, “Literacy in the Byzantine World,” Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 4 (1978): 52-53, 39-54. 
In a lecture given at the Thirteenth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies at Birmingham in April 1979, 
Cyril Mango estimated that illiterate Byzantines were, “at a rough guess, 80 percent of the population.” A 
literacy rate of 20 percent would be at least two million people. Though Mango later indicated that this rate is 
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of Browning’s evidence, however, dates from the ninth century and later. Here I 
propose to examine the beginnings of the revival of Byzantine learning and 
their possible effects on political developments. 


‘THROUGHOUT BYZANTINE HISTORY THE SAME GROUPS both dominated the em- 
pire’s intellectual life and took the main part in running the Byzantine church 
and state. This intelligentsia—to use that word freely—was composed of civil 
servants, church officials, and “urban” monks who lived in Constantinople and 
its environs. These men comprised the vast majority of those who had a second- 
ary education, had read some classical literature, and could write fairly correct 
literary Greek and do advanced arithmetic without making too many mistakes. 
Although differing somewhat in outlook, these three groups differed little in 
education and in social status. Prominent clerics and monks came mostly from 
families of urban civil servants and had generally completed their education be- 
fore they were ordained or took their vows. Ties of family and friendship and 
interlocking habits of officeholding bound these groups together. Civil servants 
were often promoted to high church office and some took monastic vows; many 
church officials were monks as well. Sometimes, certain outsiders entered one of 
these three groups by acquiring a literary education. It was this educated class, 
thus defined, who had to bring about an intellectual revival, if there was going 
to be one. 

This class produced the empire’s few leading writers of the early and middle 
seventh century: the historian Theophylact Simocatta, a civil servant under 
Heraclius (610-41); the poet George of Pisidia, a church official under Her- 
aclius; and the theologian Maximus Confessor, a civil servant under Heraclius, 
who later became a monk. The empire’s last major writer before the intellectual 
revival was the patriarch Germanus (715-30), a theologian, whose father had 
been a civil servant under Constans II (641—-68).'* But these times were not good 
for the Byzantine intelligentsia. Its schools were in decline; military crises kept it 
occupied; and the domestic upheavals between 695 and 717 resulted in the 
death, exile, or demotion of many of its members. 

Throughout the eighth century this educated class does not seem to have had 
much enthusiasm for iconoclasm. Most urban monks, like other monks, were 
against it and suffered severely in the iconoclast persecutions." Civil and eccle- 


probably too high, one million literate people seems a quite conservative estimate for the tenth century. That 
figure provides a needed corrective to the estimate of three thousand with a complete classical education, 
which, as Browning has noted, is itself probably too low; “Literacy in the Byzantine World,” 40. 

'4 I have not counted John of Damascus, who was not a subject of the empire, among this group. On Theo- 
phylact, see Herbert Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, 1 (Munich, 1978): 313-19; on 
George of Pisidia, see Gyula Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica, 1 (2d ed., Berlin, 1958): 288-89; and, on Maximus and 
Germanus, see Hans-Georg Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 1959), 436-42, 
473-75. 

> On the persecution of the monks, especially see Peter Brown, “A Dark-Age Crisis: Aspects of the Icono- 
clastic Controversy,” English Historical Review, 88 (1973): 30-34. Brown’s view that the monks were persecuted 
because they were iconophiles is the usual interpretation, which in my opinion has not been substantially un- 
dermined by a recent argument by Stephen Gero. Gero has admitted that Constantine V persecuted icono- 
philes, that the monks were iconophiles, and that a number of sources say that Constantine persecuted monks 
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siastical officials were usually prevented from favoring icons openly because 
their careers were in the hands of iconoclast emperors. Nonetheless, when Leo 
III introduced iconoclasm in 726, men of rank and education were foremost 
among the protesters and were punished accordingly.'° In 730, Patriarch Ger- 
manus was deposed for opposing iconoclasm.'’ The highest civil and ecclesias- 
tical officials helped the usurper Artavasdus seize Constantinople in 741 and 
temporarily restore the icons.’ In 766 nineteen high officials were punished for 
having conspired with the iconophile leader Saint Stephen the Younger; among 
this group may have been the father of the future patriarch Nicephorus, who 
was certainly punished for iconophilism under Constantine V." In 780 Leo IV 
punished still another group of high officials for iconophilism, one of whom died 
and was counted as an iconophile martyr.“ During the first period of icono- 
clasm, no Constantinopolitan official, cleric, or monk emerged as a leader of the 
iconoclast movement, although such men were the natural leaders of any theo- 
logical movement. Instead, the educated class wrote little or nothing, leaving the 
defense of iconoclasm to the emperors and some provincial bishops from Asia 
Minor.*! 

In 780, however, the iconophile empress Irene took power and recalled the 
iconophile monks from exile. Almost at once, the civil servants, clerics, and 
monks in and around Constantinople began research, teaching, copying, and 
writing—in favor of icons. The incumbent patriarch repented of his toleration 
of iconoclasm and abdicated in 784; his successor, Tarasius, had been head of 
the civil service and was the most famous scholar of his day, an expert in classi- 
cal poetry in particular. Under Tarasius, extensive research in the works of the 


because they were iconophiles; but he still has speculated that the real reason Constantine persecuted monks 
was that the emperor was a libertine and hated ascetics; Gero, Byzantine Iconoclasm during the Reign of Constantine 
V with Particular Attention to the Onental Sources (Louvain, 1977), 122-42. This conjecture, based on what look like 
iconophile slanders of Constantine’s morality, seems to me to be revisionism for revisionism’s sake. 

16 Theophanes stated—with obvious exaggeration—that these persecutions of the educated ended the 
Christian scholarly tradition that had prevailed in the empire since Constantine I; Chronographia, 405. 5-14. 

'? Germanus retired to his ancestral estate; Theophanes, Chronographia, 408. 31-409. 11; and Nicephorus, 
Breviarium, ed. Carl de Boor (Leipzig, 1880), 58. 17-24. 

'§ The magister militum in praesenti Theophanes Monotes, whom Constantine V had left in charge of the capi- 
tal, and the patriarch Anastasius both sided with Artavasdus; Theophanes, Chronographia, 415. 2-22; and Nice- 
phorus, Breviarium, 60. 14-24. Although the iconophilism of Anastasius and even of Artavasdus may have been 
opportunistic, even opportunistic iconophilism on their part would be a sign of genuine iconophile sentiment 
among the ruling class in Constantinople. 

' The leader of the conspiracy was Constantine Podopagurus, Logothete of the Drome, the principal civil 
official; Theophanes, Chronographia, 438. 2-26. (In line 7, tov mpoppyGevtra eyKAetotov is Stephen; ibid. Also see 
tbid., 436. 28-29.) Patriarch Constantine was also charged with complicity, but Theophanes implied that the 
charge was false; ibid., 438. 26-439.5. On Nicephorus’ father, see Paul Alexander, The Patriarch Nicephorus of 
Constantinople (Oxford, 1958), 56. 

20 Theophanes, Chronographia, 453. 10-20. As every interpretation of the eighth century must, my inter- 
pretation here relies heavily on the chronicles of Theophanes and Nicephorus, which show a definite pro- 
iconophile bias; see page 1251, below. But for the present purposes they seem trustworthy: a pro-iconophile 
bias is not a reason for honoring as iconophiles disaffected officials and monks who were not really iconophile. 
Of course, their iconophilism does not mean that these men may not also have had other reasons for their 
disaffection with the iconoclast emperors. 

*! Stephen Gero, in his two monographs on the first iconoclastic period, has convincingly argued that the 
emperors Leo III and Constantine V were their own most important theologians, though certain provincial 
bishops did play a part in defending iconoclasm; Gero, Byzantine Iconoclasm during the Reign of Leo III with Particu- 
lar Attention to the Oriental Sources (Louvain, 1973), esp. chaps. 8-11, and Byzantine Iconoclasm during the Reign of 
Constantine V, passim. 
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Church Fathers was done to support the restoration of the icons at the Second 
Council of Nicaea in 788. Tarasius’ successor as patriarch was Nicephorus (806- 
15), who had earlier been both a civil servant and a monk and was himself a 
noted scholar.** Nicephorus wrote theological works against the iconoclasts and 
a chronicle with an anti-iconoclast slant. 

Tarasius appointed as his patriarchal secretary the monk George Syncellus. 
George set to work on an ambitious world chronicle that was completed after 
his death in 810 or 811 by his friend Theophanes, a monk from a family of civil 
servants. Theophanes’ continuation, completed according to George’s plan, is 
strongly anti-iconoclast.** In 806, the Constantinopolitan deacon Stephen wrote 
the notable Life of Saint Stephen the Younger, whose hero was the iconophile leader 
martyred under Constantine V.** Under the patriarchates of Tarasius and Nice- 
phorus and even earlier, Abbot Plato of the Bithynian monastery of Saccudium, 
another former civil servant, was perfecting the minuscule hand, in which he 
copied many theological works. Plato specialized in florilegia from the Fathers, 
which doubtless gave prominence to texts in support of the icons. At the same 
time Plato’s cousin, Abbot Theodore of Studium, the well-educated son of a 
civil servant, wrote voluminous and elegant theology, poetry, and epistolo- 
graphy. Under him, the monastery known as the Studium in Constantinople 
became a center both of learning and of opposition to iconoclasm.”° 

Therefore, it seems fair to say that the educated class in Byzantium, which 
was also the traditional ruling class, disliked iconoclasm and opposed it when 
the opportunity arose. This conclusion would agree with the impression of 
Hélène Ahrweiler about iconoclasm—that “the common people followed offi- 
cial decisions, especially in Constantinople, whereas the traditional ruling classes 
remained attached to the old traditions.”*’ No doubt there were exceptions, but 
the groups that had administered church and state in the past would naturally 
have resented a repudiation of past practices. Whatever its origins, iconoclasm 
effectively centered power in the hands of the emperor at the expense of the 
church and the monks, and this transfer of power the educated class resented as 
well.*’ The challenge that this doctrine presented roused that intelligentsia from 
a prolonged period of intellectual inactivity into a renewal of copying, research- 
ing, and writing. A group of educated Byzantines capable of staging an in- 


°? On the research done for this council, see Cyril Mango, “The Availability of Books in the Byzantine Em- 
pire, A.D. 750-850,” in Byzantine Books and Bookmen: A Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium (Washington, 1975), 29-35. 
On both Tarasius and Nicephorus, see Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin, 128-35. 

?3 On George Syncellus and Theophanes, see Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, 331- 
32, 334-39. Cyril Mango has recently argued that the Chronographia attributed to Theophanes is almost en- 
tirely the work of George; Mango, “Who Wrote the Chronicle of Theophanes?” Zbornik radova Vizantinoloskog 
instituta, 18 (1978): 9-17. Mango’s argument is very persuasive in the main, but I doubt his attribution to 
George of the Chronographia’s prejudice against Nicephorus I. At the very least, Theophanes allowed the violent 
criticism of Nicephorus to remain in the text. 

?4 See Ihor Ševčenko, “Hagiography of the Iconoclast Period,” in Anthony Bryer and Judith Herrin, eds., 
Iconoclasm (Birmingham, 1977), 115-16. 

*° Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin, 122-28; and Theodore of Studium, Laudatio Platonis, in Patrologia 
Graeca, 99: col. 820A. 

2 Ahrweiler, “The Geography of the Iconoclast World,” in Bryer and Herrin, Iconoclasm, 27. 

*7 See Gerhart Ladner, “Origin and Significance of the Byzantine Iconoclastic Controversy,” Mediaeval Stud- 
ies, 2 (1940): 127-49; and Brown, “A Dark-Age Crisis: Aspects of the Iconoclastic Controversy,” 1-34. 
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tellectual revival had always existed; what was needed was the impetus pro- 
vided by the threat of iconoclasm.” 

This impetus, rather than any increase in wealth or patronage, appears to ex- 
plain the revival of learning. Though an iconoclast, Emperor Constantine V 
was an educated man and sponsored much theological research in the iconoclast 
cause.” But he failed to attract scholars of real distinction to his side, a sign of 
the unwillingness of the best-educated Byzantines to join him. Conversely, the 
iconophile empress Irene, although she sponsored the Second Council of Nicaea, 
was not a founder of schools or libraries or a patroness of learning in the strict 
sense. To be sure, she appointed learned men to high office, but no more than 
most Byzantine rulers did; the bureaucratic careers of Tarasius and Nicephorus 
had already begun under the iconoclast emperors. All of the major scholars of 
the first generation of the revival of learning pursued scholarship in their spare 
time: by profession they were civil servants, church officials, and monks, not 
teachers or researchers. Their scholarly activities cost the state little or nothing 
that would not have been paid out anyway. Although some apparently ad- 
vanced their careers through their scholarship, their desire to advance the icono- 
phile cause seems beyond dispute. 

During the second iconoclast period (815-43), the emperors evidently realized 
how helpful scholars had been in restoring the icons and made deliberate efforts 
to recruit scholars to help in banning the icons again. Although the emperors do 
not seem to have had much success in winning educated men of the old families 
to iconoclasm, imperial patronage was more attractive to lower-class scholars 
who had recently entered the ranks of the educated—a category that the revival 
of learning had naturally expanded. Not surprisingly, some who had been won 
to iconoclasm through patronage changed sides as soon as the icons were re- 
stored. 

The most enthusiastic and influential of the new iconoclast scholars was John 
the Grammarian, whom Leo V appointed to head the theological commission 
that prepared for the reintroduction of iconoclasm. Leo would have made John 
the patriarch in 815 if “the patricians” had not objected that John was “young 
and obscure.”*” Michael II made John the tutor to his son Theophilus; as em- 
peror, Theophilus treated John as a trusted adviser and finally did make him 
patriarch in 838. Later the same year, Theophilus created a professorship for 
John’s nephew, the learned Leo the Mathematician, who had reportedly been 
poor and unknown in earlier years. In 840 Theophilus honored Leo by making 
him the metropolitan of Thessalonica. Another important iconoclast scholar 
was Ignatius the Deacon, an epistolographer, hagiographer, and poet, who had 


28 Compare this assessment with the observation of Cyril Mango on iconoclasm and book production: 
“While in itself Iconoclasm had no connection with book production, let alone a classical revival, it certainly 
gave an impulse to a more systematic collection and study of Patristic literature. Once put in motion, this 
current eventually spilled over into secular literature.” “The Availability of Books in the Byzantine Empire,” 
44-45. 

29 Mango, “The Availability of Books in the Byzantine Empire,” 29-31. 

30 Immanuel Bekker, ed., Scriptor incertus de Leone Armenio, appendix to Leo Grammaticus, Chronographia 
(Bonn, 1842), 359. 16-20. 
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been a student of the Patriarch Tarasius but joined the iconoclasts while they 
were in power. Theophilus appointed Ignatius metropolitan of Nicaea.*' Ig- 
natius and Leo, but not John, joined the iconophiles when they finally emerged 
victorious in 843. 

Even during the second period of iconoclasm, iconophile scholars of the tradi- 
tional kind were still active. Theodore of Studium and Patriarch Nicephorus 
continued to write under Leo V and Michael II. Theophilus treated iconophile 
scholars with a mixture of hostility and respect. He kept Saint Methodius, an 
abbot and polymath, under arrest at court in order to benefit from his learn- 
ing.’ The emperor was intimidated by the noble poetess Cassia when she was a 
candidate for his hand; rejected, she became an abbess and hymnographer.” 
Theophilus condemned the bureaucrat-historian Sergius Confessor for icono- 
philism and exiled him with his wife and children; one of Sergius’ children ap- 
pears to have been Photius, perhaps the best of all Byzantine scholars. During 
this exile Photius probably did much of the reading and notetaking for his fa- 
mous literary compendium known as the Bibliotheca.” Photius’ career belongs 
mostly to a period, the so-called Macedonian Renaissance, that modern scholars 
have long recognized as a period of scholarly revival.” 

Such were the scholars of the first rank in the early ninth century. About the 
second rank naturally much less is known. Several of the famous scholars had 
students, sometimes many. Tarasius taught Ignatius the Deacon and possibly 
others. Theodore of Studium, too, had students, and other monks at the Studite 
school taught extensively. The teacher of Leo the Mathematician, whose name 
is not known, is described as a learned man; he presumably instructed others. 
Leo, Ignatius, and John the Grammarian all taught, and Leo’s students were 
many.” According to one Byzantine source, an unnamed student of Leo’s who 
was captured by the Arabs in 838 could provide explanations and demonstra- 
tions of Euclid that the court geometers of the caliph could not match. When 
the caliph asked the student how many men in Constantinople were as learned 


5" On the dates of John’s patriarchate and Leo’s professorship, see Treadgold, “The Chronological Accuracy 
of the Chronicle of Symeon the Logothete.” On John and Leo more generally, see Lemerle, Le premier humanisme 
byzantin, 135-47, 148-76. (Lemerle also mentioned another low-born scholar who joined the iconoclasts, An- 
tonius Cassimates; he was made the patriarch of Constantinople in 821 by Michael II; ibid., 140-41.) On Ig- 
natius, see Cyril Mango, “Observations on the Correspondence of Ignatius, Metropolitan of Nicaea (First Half 
of the Ninth Century),” Festschrift Marcel Richard (forthcoming). 

** Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia, 116. 

** On the authenticity of Cassia’s encounter with Theophilus, see Treadgold, “The Problem of the Marriage 
of the Emperor Theophilus,” Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies, 16 (1975): 325-41. Otherwise on Cassia, see 
Ilse Rochow, Studien zu der Person, den Werken, und dem Nachleben der Dichterin Kassia (Berlin, 1967). 

** On Photius, see Cyril Mango, “The Liquidation of Iconoclasm and the Patriarch Photius,” in Bryer and 
Herrin, /conoclasm, 135-39. The Bibliotheca was probably composed in 845 and represented work done over 
many years before that; see Warren T. Treadgold, The Nature of the Bibliotheca of Photius, Dumbarton Oaks 
Studies, no. 18 (forthcoming). 

°° On the Macedonian Renaissance, see Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin, chaps. 7-10, and the refer- 
ences cited therein. 

36 See Theodore’s letters to his students in Patrologia Graeca, 99: cols. 937Cc-940B, 940c-944B, 1373B-—1376p, 
1404B-1405c, 1421B-1425a, 1460B-1461c; and Ignatius’ letter to his student Constantine in Ignatius, Epzstolaz, 
ed. Manuel Gedeon (Constantinople, 1903), no. 57, cols. 54-55. Also see Mango, “The Availability of Books in 
the Byzantine Empire,” 29-35; Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin, 135-47, 148-76; Theodore of Studium, 
Laudatio Platonis, in Patrologia Graeca, 99: col. 820A; and Bekker, Scriptor incertus de Leone Armenio, 359: 16-20. 
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Figure 3a-36: Two miniatures illustrating the story of Leo the Mathematician from a thirteenth-century mans 
uscript of the Chronicle of John Scylitzes (Martritensis, II). Photographs reproduced by permission of the Bibli- 
oteca Nacional, Madrid. 3a (top): At left, at the caliph’s court, three Arab geometers marvel at the geometrical 
proofs just given by a Byzantine prisoner of war who had studied under Leo the Mathematician. At right, in 
Constantinople, three messengers deliver a letter from the caliph to Leo, inviting him to come to the Arab 
court to teach. 36 (bottom): At right, the caliph, disappointed that Leo has declined his offér and accepted a 
teaching position from the Byzantine emperor Theophilus, sends an ambassador to the emperor with a letter. 
At center, the ambassador journeys to Constantinople. At left, ‘Theophilus receives the letter, which offers him 
a peace treaty in return for a brief visit by Leo to the caliphate. 


as he, the student replied that they were numerous and ranked himself among 
the students rather than the masters.” Some seven years later Photius wrote to 
his brother, “In our day, in geometry, arithmetic, and the other sciences, as you 
know as well as I do, there are many among our acquaintances who have no less 
exact knowledge, I dare say, than [Ammonius] the son of Hermias . . .”—a typi- 
cally Byzantine way of saying that Byzantine scholars were as good as those of 
antiquity. But in the same passage Photius complained about the practice of 


37 Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia, 186-87. On the date, see Treadgold, “The Chronological Accu- 
racy of the Chronicle of Symeon the Logothete.” 
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discarding books that was common in earlier times, making it plain that the en- 
lightenment of his day represented a major change.” 

The invention of the minuscule hand in particular made possible an expan- 
sion of Byzantine education and literacy outside the urban educated class and 
outside the capital. Even after the use of minuscule had become widespread, 
books were still expensive and scarce, but they were considerably cheaper and 
far more plentiful than they had been before.” No doubt the number of literate 
and well-educated Byzantines, while still small, increased substantially after the 
first restoration of the icons in 788. Ann Moffat’s recent survey of education in 
the iconoclastic period, based on hagiography, seems to show evidence of this in- 
crease. Of the eleven saints whom she principally studied, four were born during 
and seven after the first period of iconoclasm. Of the four saints born before 788, 
two were uneducated and two were urban monks educated in or near Con- 
stantinople. Of the seven born later, all were literate, including six educated in 
the provinces. Two were born just after 788: ‘Theodore of Edessa (793—after 
860), whose schooling in Edessa as described in his Life inspires some doubts, 
and Nicholas the Studite (793-868), who was probably illiterate when he came 
from Crete as a youth to be educated at the Studite school in Constantinople.” 
Although small, Moffat’s sample suggests the spread of schooling that might be 
expected. 

Much work remains to be done on the letters of Theodore of Studium, but 
the list of his correspondents demonstrates just how widespread education was 
in this period. Because ‘Theodore’s letters are always eloquent and usually eru- 
dite, these correspondents must have been people of some education. ‘Theodore 
wrote at least eleven hundred and twenty-four letters, of which less than half 
(five hundred and sixty-one) survive.*' While it is sometimes hard to tell which 
correspondents of the same name are the same people, our collection appears to 
have been written to roughly three hundred and thirty different addressees, in- 
cluding thirty-one groups. The total includes some fifty civil servants, thirty offi- 
cials of the secular church, fifty abbots and abbesses, and at least seventy-five 


%8 On this passage, see Warren T. Treadgold, “Photius on the Transmission of Texts (Bibliotheca, Codex 
187),” Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies, 19 (1978): 171-75. 

* See Mango, “The Availability of Books in the Byzantine Empire,” 29-35. Mango has, I believe, over- 
stated the rarity of books in the ninth century. His estimates of the number of books used by George Syncellus 
and Theophanes are exceedingly low, and he has minimized the importance of the private library of Photius 
(I have calculated that it contained, at a minimum, one hundred and fifty volumes); see my The Nature of the 
Bibliotheca of Photius, chap. 6. Nigel Wilson has arrived at low estimates of several Byzantine libraries by 
counting only books from them that we know of today—as if we can know of more than a small fraction of 
the books that then existed. The longest list, the seventy-eight volumes in the will of Eustathius Boilas, is the 
only source that is likely to be complete. See Wilson, “Books and Readers in Byzantium,” in Byzantine Books 
and Bookmen, 7-8. 

* The uneducated were Saints Joannicius (746-846) and John of Psicha (d. 820/29); the educated urban 
monks born before 788 were Saints Stephen the Younger (713-65) and Nicephorus of Medicium (755-813). 
Those born after 788 were Saints Evaristus the Studite (b. 819), educated in Galatia; Joseph the Hymnogra- 
pher (816-86), educated in Sicily; Nicholas the Studite; Constantine the Jew (probably born late in the second 
iconoclastic period), educated in Phrygia; Theodore of Edessa; and Theodora of Thessalonica (born early in 
the ninth century) and Athanasia of Aegina (ninth century), both educated in Aegina. Ann Moffat, “School- 
ing in the Iconoclast Centuries,” in Bryer and Herrin, Jconoclasm, 86-90. 

+! See Bury, A History of the Eastern Roman Empire, 451-52; and Patrick O’Connell, “The Letters and Catecheses 
of St. Theodore Studites,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 38 (1972): 256-57. 
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ordinary monks and nuns. Among those who might be expected to be unedu- 
cated are at least fifty identifiable provincials (and probably far more who are 
not identifiable), about fifty women (of whom approximately half were wives of 
civil servants and half were nuns), many men of unspecified status, and some of 
low status, including a perfume-seller and a chandler.** Of ninety-one letters 
that have been dated, only five date before 800, twenty-three between 800 and 
809, forty-six between 810 and 819, and seventeen between 820 and Theodore’s 
death in 826.*° The dates of the letters themselves may indicate that education 
was spreading at this time, especially because the later addressees are noticeably 
lower in rank than the earlier ones.* 


OF WHAT POLITICAL BENEFIT WAS the Byzantine revival of learning? Almost all of 
the famous scholars of the period of revival held positions of responsibility in the 
civil service of the capital, in the church of Constantinople (which was, in a 
sense, a branch of the civil service), or in urban monasteries that had consid- 
erable political influence. What did they accomplish for the empire? 

One of the emperors’ principal objectives was to persuade Byzantines that of- 
ficial ideas of Orthodoxy were correct. In 788, after fifty years of iconoclasm, the 
scholarly Tarasius succeeded in restoring the icons for Irene. And the scholarly 
John the Grammarian was instrumental in banning them again in 815 for Leo 
V. In 843, Empress Theodora chose the learned Saint Methodius to restore the 
icons for good. If Orthodoxy was a benefit—and there are some purely secular 
reasons for considering iconoclasm a cultural step backward—Byzantine schol- 
arship deserves much of the credit for ending iconoclasm.*” The re-estab- 
lishment of Orthodoxy brought improved relations with Christians in the West 
and in the caliphate, virtually none of whom were iconoclasts. 

Byzantine scholarship also contributed to the empire’s diplomacy. Emperor 
Theophilus sent John the Grammarian on an embassy to the Arabs, and 
Photius was part of an embassy to the Arabs in the reign of Michael III. Theo- 
philus showed off the empire’s technology by receiving foreign ambassadors in a 
room equipped with mechanical lions that roared and mechanical birds that 
sang. When Theophilus learned that the caliph had invited Leo the Mathemati- 
cian to teach at the Abbasid court, the emperor appointed Leo to teach in a 
school in his own palace. During negotiations after the Byzantine defeat at 
Amorium in 838, the caliph allegedly offered better terms in return for a visit by 


+I have made my calculations from the index of correspondents in Patrologia Graeca, 99: cols. 1855-58, 
checking the texts for clues to the status of correspondents when it is not specified, and from the list of other 
letters in zbid., cols. 1669-80. 

+3 See the chronological index in Patrologia Graeca, 99: cols. 1857-58. 

H Of course, Theodore’s connections and correspondence would have tended to expand as he grew older, 
but I do not believe that this expansion explains the whole difference. Since Theodore was born in 759, he was 
already forty-one in 800. The basic character of the letters excludes other objections: that some of Theodore’s 
letters are not real letters, that they have been extensively rewritten, or that some of his correspondents had his 
letters read to them by others. I do not think that anyone who has studied the letters would doubt that they 
are real letters without extensive retouching or that the recipients were educated people who were usually 
writing to Theodore themselves. 

* See Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin, 107-08. 
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Leo. Theophilus refused, on the ground that it would be folly to hand over the 
Byzantines’ knowledge to foreigners.“ Scholarship was in fact an important part 
of the empire’s carefully nurtured prestige, which under Theophilus took on a 
brilliance that became legendary despite his military failures. Nor was the pres- 
tige of Byzantine scholarship all empty show: Leo the Mathematician designed 
for Theophilus an optical telegraph linking the Arab frontier with Con- 
stantinople that had both diplomatic and military value.*’ 

Probably the greatest triumph of Byzantine diplomacy was the extension of 
Byzantine influence over the Slavs through their conversion to Eastern Ortho- 
doxy; for this, Byzantine scholarship was instrumental. The close connection of 
scholars with the missionary effort suggests that the Slavs accepted Orthodox 
Christianity largely in deference to the Byzantines’ superiority in learning. The 
conversions began with the mission to Moravia of Saint Constantine-Cyril. Con- 
stantine-Cyril learned the Slavonic language and invented a Slavonic alphabet, 
which made possible the subsequent translation of the Bible and other works 
from Greek into Slavonic—an achievement directly attributable to the in- 
tellectual revival, because Constantine-Cyril was a student of both Leo the 
Mathematician and Photius. As patriarch of Constantinople, Photius was 
himself the central figure in converting the Bulgarians and aligning them with 
the Byzantine Church as well as in sending the first mission to the Russians.” 

The activity of the great scholars, however, was probably less important in 
beginning the political recovery than was the gradual rise in the number of edu- 
cated men and in the level of their education. Ramsay MacMullen has recently 
argued that an important cause of the political decline of the Roman Empire in 
late antiquity and the early Middle Ages was the decline in the ability of the 
civil service to express itself clearly in writing, to keep usable records, and to 
handle numbers.” Conversely, an important cause of the political revival of the 
same empire in the ninth century (and of course it was the same empire) was the 
increasing ability of the bureaucracy to perform these tasks. 

That the civil service had always been literate and able to do arithmetic was 
only natural in a state as centralized as Byzantium was. The tax system required 
a list of all of the heads of households and an assessment of all the cultivated 
land, classified by use and quality. These records were used every year to collect 


*° On John’s embassy, datable to 830, see the references in Treadgold, “The Chronological Accuracy of the 
Chronicle of Symeon the Logothete”; and, on Photius’ embassy, probably datable to 845, see Treadgold, The 
Nature of the Bibliotheca of Photius, chap. 2. For references concerning the mechanical devices, which were prob- 
ably put in place between 834 and 836, see Treadgold, “The Chronological Accuracy of the Chronicle of Sym- 
eon the Logothete.” And, on Leo’s court appointments, see, for the date, ibzd.; and, for the narrative, Theo- 
phanes Continuatus, Chronographia, 189-90. 

*7 See Charles Diehl, “La légende de l’empereur Theophile,” Seminarium Kondakovianum, 4 (1931): 33-37; and 
Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin, 154-55. 

4 On Byzantine influence among the Slavs in general, see Dimitri Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth: 
Eastern Europe, 500-1453 (London, 1971); and, on the mission to the Moravians, see :bid., 137-53. On Con- 
stantine-Cyril’s mentors, see Ševčenko, Review of Lemerle’s Le premier humanisme byzantin, 1533. Lemerle has, I 
believe incorrectly, remained unconvinced that Constantine-Cyril was ever a pupil of Leo or of Photius; for his 
argument, see Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin, 163-65. 

™ On the mission to the Bulgarians, see Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth, 84-97; and, on the mission 
to the Russians, see tbid., 183-84. 

°° MacMullen, The Roman Government’s Response to Crisis: A.D. 235-337 (New Haven, 1976), 48-70. 
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the land tax, hearth tax, yoke tax, and pasture tax as well as four proportional 
surcharges. Most imports had to be valued and subjected to customs duties ac- 
cording to a schedule.’ Numerous, complicated laws had to be enforced. The 
army was stationed all over the empire, in places and numbers recorded on 
muster rolls. The soldiers’ pay, sent out to them periodically from Con- 
stantinople, was dispensed according to payrolls. For every general offensive or 
defensive campaign, the soldiers had to be assembled from their usual stations 
at specified staging areas. At times the emperors ordered thousands of their sub- 
jects to be resettled in other parts of the empire, an order of great complexity. 
Since the state did not borrow or debase its coinage in this period, the budget 
had to balance every year or the deficit had to be made up from reserves that 
had been saved in previous years by careful management. The church, a virtual 
department of the state with many: philanthropic functions, also had a far-flung 
administration and a budget to balance. These tasks were always performed, 
but, of course, they were not always performed equally well. 

For them to be done well, many bureaucrats were needed to keep and consult 
correctly a very large number of handwritten records and accounts. As all who 
have studied manuscripts know, even the best scribes make copying errors, par- 
ticularly in copying numbers; and the worst scribes make a great many. Laws 
and orders were written in literary (Koine) Greek, even though by this time spo- 
ken Greek was very different in vocabulary, grammar, and syntax—and in pro- 
nunciation, which affected spelling. Learning to read and write thus involved 
many of the problems of learning a foreign language. Even the well educated 
had problems. In the middle of a tenth-century manual of regulations for assess- 
ing land, someone inserted a palindrome verse that may be translated, “O law, 
my brain could grasp running water more easily than it could grasp you.””* For 
anyone who has waded through the manual’s bureaucratese, the verse is no 
joke. By being unable to understand such rules, many officials must have made 
assessments that were much too high or too low, with serious consequences for 
the taxpayers and the state.” 

There was, in addition, the problem of doing arithmetic without Arabic nu- 
merals or a zero. The Byzantines had inherited one of the least valuable legacies 
of the ancient Greeks—their system of numerical notation. In Greek notation, 
the accented letters of the Greek alphabet stood, in order, for the numbers from 
one to nine, next for those from ten to ninety in increments of ten, and then for 
those from one hundred to nine hundred in increments of one hundred. ‘The let- 


°' For the standard work on imperial finances, still see Franz Dolger, Beiträge zur Geschichte der byzantinischen 
Finanzverwaltung (Leipzig, 1927; reprint ed., with addenda and corrigenda, Hildesheim, 1960). Also see George 
Ostrogorsky, Die ländliche Steuergemeinde des byzantinischen Reiches im X. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, 1927; reprint ed., 
with postscript, Amsterdam, 1969). 

>? Fiscal Treatise, 113. 23, edited in Déiger, Beiträge zur Geschichte der byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung, 113. 23: 
‘KE uov voa pots &Ae oot paov, vôue.” (Literally, “Running water has seized my mind more easily than you, O’ 
law.”) For a description and translation of this treatise and another like it, see Charles M. Brand, “Two Byz- 
antine Treatises on Taxation,” Traditio, 25 (1969): 35-60. (But Brand omits the verse from his translation.) 

>’ For example, the author of the manual noted that some assessors made the mistake of taking the total 
amount of tax with the four surcharges included and then adding the surcharges to the tax again; Fiscal Treat- 
ise, 122. 34-123. 1; and Brand, “Two Byzantine Treatises on Taxation,” 56-57. This would have increased the 
total owed by about 23 percent over the correct amount. 
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ters were re-used with accent marks beneath them to reach nine hundred thou- 
sand. Any of these letters written above an “M?” multiplied the value by ten 
thousand. Fractions were written by using double accents and superscripts. 
Thus, the possibilities for misreading numbers were endless. Addition and sub- 
traction under such a system, to say nothing of multiplication and division or 
the problems involved with fractions, were far more complicated than they are 
in Arabic notation.”* But multiplication, division, and fractions were essential 
for assessing taxes and figuring budgets. 

The poverty of the sources for the seventh and eighth centuries precludes any 
clear account of the effects of the decline of education on imperial administra- 
tion. The seventh century did see the emergence of the system of military prov- 
inces (themes), under which the administrative levels in the empire were re- 
duced from four to two. The new system consisted of the central government 
and five themes, ruling territory that earlier had been administered by the cen- 
tral government and the descending bureaucratic tiers of two pretorian pre- 
fectures, five dioceses, and twenty-six civil provinces. This change decreased the 
number of civil servants in the provinces and, consequently, eased the problem 
of recruiting them; it also concentrated the empire’s system of taxation and allo- 
cation in the hands of the central bureaucracy.” But how well did this system 
function? 

The chroniclers Theophanes and Nicephorus reported that the iconoclast em- 
perors of the eighth century managed to pile up a substantial surplus of gold by 
minimizing expenditures, confiscating the property of iconophile monasteries, 
and raising the taxes of both farmers and city dwellers. In 767, according to 
Nicephorus, this situation led to a gold panic, in which landowners had to sell 
their crops at a fifth of the normal price in order to obtain enough gold to pay 
their taxes.” In a letter to Empress Irene, Theodore of Studium deplored the 
ruinous taxes to which the working class was subjected under her predecessors, 
when tax collectors were everywhere. They were said to have demanded from 
fishermen the price of one out of every three fish. Both Theodore and Theo- 
phanes praised Irene for reducing city taxes and trade duties.”’ Despite these re- 
ductions, Irene still had some gold reserve when she was overthrown in 802.” 

>We must memorize 180 arithmetical combinations (if we are to do without our pocket calculators), but 
the Byzantines, using Greek notation, had to memorize 1,026. See Nicomachus of Gerasa, Introduction to Arith- 
metic, trans. Martin D’Ooge (New York, 1926), 66-70. In practice the Byzantines often used shortcuts (the 
abacus for one), but the shortcuts themselves undoubtedly led to serious errors in poorly trained hands. 

>? For a clear and recent survey of these administrative changes, see M. F. Hendy, “On the Administrative 
Basis of the Byzantine Coinage, c. 400-c. 900, and the Reforms of Heraclius,” University of Birmingham Historical 
Journal, 12 (1970): 129-37. In counting provinces and themes, I have followed J. Karayannopulos, Die Entste- 
hung der byzantinischen Themenordnung (Munich, 1959), maps 1, 3, whose findings seem generally reliable. 

% For tax increases under Leo III, see Theophanes, Chronographia, 410, 412; and, for those under Constantine 
V, see Nicephorus, Antirrheticus, in Patrologia Graeca, 100: cols. 513C-516A. For confiscations under Constantine 
V, see Theophanes, Chronographia, 443, 445-46. And, for the gold panic, see Nicephorus, Breviarium, 76. Nice- 
phorus reported that in 767 wheat sold at sixty modii per nomisma; ibid. The normal price was about twelve 
modii per nomisma; George Ostrogorsky, “Löhne und Preise in Byzanz,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 32 (1932): 
321-22. Nicephorus’ report does not, of course, mean that the gold in circulation fell to only 20 percent of the 
normal amount; the psychology of panic, which would have particularly affected the area around Con- 
stantinople when taxes fell due, would have greatly aggravated the problem. 


°? Theodore, Patrologia Graeca, 99: cols. 929B-933c. Also see Theophanes, Chronographia, 475. 
°8 Theophanes, Chronographia, 476. 
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These scattered complaints of fiscal oppression and reports of surpluses prove 
little about the efficiency of the administration. The tax system did produce 
substantial revenue, especially in combination with wholesale confiscation of 
monastic properties. But the tax rates were evidently high, so that even an in- 
efficient system could have been lucrative. Theodore, who gave the most de- 
tailed description, wrote of widespread corruption among the tax collectors and 
their demands from the poor for more than was due.” 

The first really useful evidence for the financial administration of the middle 
Byzantine state is Theophanes’ lengthy description of the financial measures of 
Emperor Nicephorus for 810 and 811. Theophanes wrote only two or three 
years after the events he described. Though he declared that Nicephorus’ finan- 
cial measures were intolerably oppressive, most modern scholars have seen them 
as reforms of some merit. Nicephorus, who had been Irene’s finance minister, 
was in a position to know what reforms were needed and how to enact them. 
Nicephorus’ plans allow us to infer the abuses he wished to correct. 

According to Theophanes, Nicephorus ordered a new census of the whole em- 
pire, probably the first in at least seventy-five years and badly needed. Aside 
from a modest roll tax collected at the time of the census, the tax rates appear 
not to have been raised.”’ The census began perhaps in late 807 and was com- 
pleted in 810.°' Apparently, it turned up evidence of massive and long-standing 
tax evasion by the wealthy. Theophanes complained that the emperor’s in- 
spectors went everywhere, showing no respect for rank and encouraging servants 
to inform against their masters. Among the monstrous exactions that Theo- 
phanes condemned were Nicephorus’ demands that imperial officials pay any 
back taxes that they had evaded over the past eight years and that those who 
had evaded inheritance taxes pay them for the past twenty years.°* When the 
inspectors were unable to discover how a man had become rich without paying 
taxes, Nicephorus cleverly ordered him taxed under the law of treasure trove, as 
if he had found a pot of gold (the order included anyone who actually had). 


>? Theodore, Patrologia Graeca, 99: 932A-B. 

© Theophanes, Chronographia, 486. 26-28: “[Nixnoópos mpootrage] tromrevecbau Travtas, Kai xvaBiBakecdau 
Ta TOUTWY TEAN, TAPEXOUYTAS Kai xapTLIATIKOY Evreka dvd KEpatiwv B’.” I translate, ‘‘[Nicephorus ordered] a sur- 
vey to be made of all and their taxes to be increased so that they paid two additional keratia [one-twelfth 
nomisma] each as a roll tax.” This interpretation is also that of Bury; see his History of the Eastern Roman Empire, 
214 n. 1. The passage could conceivably mean that the basic rates were raised as well and that the two keratia 
were levied on each nomisma of tax, but then the reader would be so likely to misunderstand in Nicephorus’ 
favor that I do not believe Theophanes would have used these words. On all of Nicephorus’ measures, see tbid., 
212-18; and G. I. Bratianu, Etudes byzantines d’histoire économique et sociale (Paris, 1938), 195-211. Bratianu has 
suggested that Nicephorus did raise the rates; tbid., 201-02. In general, my interpretations tend to follow those 
of Bury rather than those of Bratianu. 

e!l Although Theophanes reported it under the year 810, the census presumably took more than a year to 
complete, and I am inclined to believe that it began with the first year of the fifteen-year indiction (assess- 
ment) cycle in September 807. Leo III had ordered a partial census in 733, a first year of the indiction; Theo- 
phanes, Chronographia, 410. Also see note 71, below. Admittedly, however, the significance of the indiction cycle 
in this period remains obscure. Diocletian’s census began in 288, the first year of the indiction, and continued 
until 302 (under a five-year cycle; the fifteen-year cycle began in 313, under Constantine). See A. H. M. Jones, 
The Later Roman Empire, 284-602: A Social, Economic, and Administrative Survey, 1 (Norman, Okla., 1964): 454. 

“2 Theophanes, Chronographia, 487. 21-27, 489. 24-28, 487. 9-11. I would translate “tots 7évytas” as “[even] 
the poor,” since it is clear that Nicephorus did not treat the rich more favorably. On Nicephorus’ failure to 
respect the rich, see zbzd., 486. 19-22, 488. 10. 
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The emperor also enforced the collection of port and market duties, which seem 
to have gone unpaid frequently in the past. Further, he ordered duties to be 
paid on slaves who were imported without passing the imperial customs station 
at Abydus and had previously been legally duty free by the luck of geography. 
Finally, Nicephorus ordered the usual hearth tax to be collected from the ten- 
ants of charitable foundations, who had been evading taxation even though 
they were simply ordinary farmers. In this instance, the hearth tax seems to 
have been legally due all along, because Nicephorus demanded back payments 
from the first year of his reign.” 

Nicephorus also took measures to bring back into production land that had 
been deserted. He forced a number of people to settle, again without regard to 
wealth, in the European territories that had been invaded by the Slavs. Al- 
though Theophanes’ charges of oppression are plausible enough, the economic 
and political benefits of this resettlement were probably great. The emperor 
also conscripted bankrupt farmers into the army, assigning their taxes—and 
presumably their land—to the nearest rich landholder. Furthermore, Nice- 
phorus forced rich shipowners to buy unused land from him at a fixed price; the 
taxes charged on it then compelled them to bring it under cultivation. Beyond 
this, the emperor canceled tax exemptions on cultivated land, particularly that 
belonging to churches and monasteries.” Finally, Nicephorus invested some of 
the empire’s gold surplus by forcing the shipowners of Constantinople to take 
out sizable loans from him at 16% percent interest—an innovation that the em- 
perors of the eighth century seem never to have thought of. Naturally, the ship- 
owners had to expand their trade in order to pay.” 

Such sweeping reforms must have been motivated by serious abuses. Behind 
almost every reform previous mismanagement can be detected. ‘The census had 
been inaccurate and out of date. Officials had abused their power to avoid pay- 
ing taxes. Rich men had evaded taxation by deceiving or bribing officials or had 
obtained various legal tax exemptions, probably through influence or bribery. 
Inheritance taxes and port and market duties in particular had gone unpaid, 
since legacies and commercial transactions are easier to conceal than land, espe- 
cially in the absence of good records. Merchants had avoided tariffs by selling 
slaves before they passed the customs station; secular tenants of charitable insti- 
tutions had evaded the hearth tax. Much land had been deserted because of 
enemy raids or the bankruptcy of the landholder. Churches and monasteries 
had paid little or no taxes on cultivated land. And the gold in the imperial 
treasury had remained unproductive, the economic consequence of which had 
been gold deflation. 

The shock ‘Theophanes expressed at Nicephorus’ reforms shows how accepted 


63 Theophanes, Chronographia, 487. 6-9, 488. 8-10, 487. 11-13, 486. 29-487. 2. 

64 Ibid., 486. 8-10. Also see Peter Charanis, “Nicephorus I, The Savior of Greece from the Slavs,” Byzantina- 
Metabyzantina, 1 (1946): 75-92. 

63 Theophanes, Chronographia, 486. 23-26, 487. 13-16, 486. 28-29, 487. 2-5, 489. 24-27, 487. 17-19. 

® For this interpretation, see E. Frances, “L’empereur Nicéphore I" et le commerce maritime byzantine,” 
Byzantinoslavica, 27 (1966): 41-47. Frances has taken issue, I think correctly, with Bury and Bratianu; see Bury, 
A History of the Eastern Roman Empire, 216-17; and Bratianu, Etudes byzantines d’histoire économique et sociale, 208-09. 
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these abuses had become, and his indignation suggests that the reforms were in 
large measure successful. As a monk from a family of rich officials, Theophanes 
was outraged when Nicephorus abruptly increased the tax burden of the 
church, the rich, and the officials. When he wrote, of course, the measures were 
still new, and he may have hoped to persuade the newly crowned Leo V to 
modify or reverse them. Although Theophanes considered Nicephorus harsh in 
his financial measures,”’ the emperor does not seem to have raised the basic 
rates of any taxes. Rather, he applied the taxes equally to all groups, a practice 
that Theophanes thought was itself outrageous. Raising more revenue more 
equitably meant fewer bankruptcies and less abandonment of land. 

Theophanes praised Michael I Rhangabe (811-13) for his generosity in 
spending the gold that Nicephorus had amassed, but the Chronographia does not 
indicate that Michael made any changes in the system of taxation.” His succes- 
sors apparently continued Nicephorus’ reforms, and, once they became estab- 
lished, no one seems to have found them oppressive. Leo V was praised for his 
fiscal management, Michael II for temporarily remitting part of the hearth 
taxes during the civil war of 821-23, and Theophilus for his justice and concern 
for his subjects’ welfare.” All three emperors were iconoclasts, yet in this respect 
they are praised by our iconophile sources. Furthermore, by 856, despite fre- 
quent wars and heavy building expenditures, we find the large sum of one hun- 
dred and ninety thousand pounds of gold in the treasury.” 

The difference in the empire’s financial administration between the eighth 
and the ninth century cannot be adequately explained by blaming the policies 
of the eighth-century emperors. Leo III made at least a halting attempt at a cen- 
sus in 733. Constantine V certainly tried to make the church lands yield revenue 
by his confiscations. According to Theodore of Studium, at least the port and 
market duties were strictly collected before Irene’s reign.’’ Although Irene’s re- 
missions of taxes may have been irresponsible, Theophanes dates them only a 
year and a half before her overthrow by Nicephorus I, while most of the abuses 
Nicephorus reformed went back at least eleven more years (the period for which 
he demanded back taxes), and probably more. To be sure, Nicephorus I was a 
trained financier and a capable one at that, but his appearance at about this 
time does not seem to be a pure accident. 


By 802 THE BEGINNING OF NICEPHORUS REIGN, the revival of learning had been go- 
ing on for about twenty years. The minuscule hand had some currency, and the 


°? Nicephorus allegedly confiscated certain church lands and then demanded that the church pay taxes on 
them; he also virtually confiscated the large fortune of a candle seller; Theophanes, Chronographia, 487. 30- 
488. 6. But Theophanes may have suppressed justifying circumstances. 

8 Theophanes, Chronographia, 493-94. 

° On Leo V, see Genesius, Regum Libri Quattuor, 1. 16; on Michael II, see Theophanes Continuatus, Chrono- 
graphia, 54; and, on Theophilus, see tbtd., 87-88. 

70 For the accumulation of this surplus, see note 7, above. 

’' Theophanes mentioned only Leo’s counting male infants, but he may have omitted others who were 
counted in order to strengthen his comparison of Leo with the Pharaoh of Exodus; Chronographia, 410. Also see 
Theodore, in Patrologia Graeca, 99: cols. 929B-933C. 
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number of educated Byzantines had risen considerably. In his way Nicephorus I 
was part of this phenomenon. As a former iconophile civil servant with a good 
practical education, he worked with the scholarly Patriarch Tarasius and ap- 
pointed the scholarly Patriarch Nicephorus to office. Nicephorus I naturally 
benefited from having better-educated civil servants under him, and it is hard to 
believe that he did not make an effort to appoint well-educated men as his offi- 
cials, probably while he was still finance minister. It is a reasonable, if unpro- 
vable, conjecture that Nicephorus introduced the minuscule hand into the im- 
perial chancery, with the increase in efficiency that that entailed.” He waited 
several years after his accession to make his reforms, which gave time to prepare 
his civil service for the task. When he had compiled fairly adequate records, he 
was in a position to demand back taxes, curtail fraud and bribery, and close 
loopholes in the tax system. (Corruption is, of course, far easier to conceal when 
records are poor.) Even if the rulers of the eighth century had had Nicephorus’ 
ideas of efficiency—and they apparently did not—they did not have a bureau- 
cracy of the quality that he had and their efforts would have been hampered 
accordingly. Nicephorus’ successors evidently had still better officials. Leo V was 
praised for appointing “first-rate secretaries” to keep his accounts and provincial 
officials who did not embezzle.”” 

The effects of rising education and literacy on the army would have been felt 
more slowly, since changes would have had to spread from the capital to the 
provinces and reach a group that had less incentive to become educated than 
civil servants had. Yet, as Browning has observed, many Byzantine military offi- 
cers were educated—and needed to be. The Byzantine army had to depend 
largely on written orders and requisitions of supplies, which the illiterate would 
be unable to prepare or understand, and the semiliterate might misunderstand 
or prepare incorrectly. As literacy spread, this situation must have improved. 
The epic hero Digenes Acrites, among other exploits, studied for “three whole 
years” and learned to read and write. Gonsequently, when Emperor Basil (I?) 
wrote to him, the hero understood and was able to write back eloquently.” But 
there must have been times when officers did not understand written orders and 
were, therefore, of no use in campaigns; such cases must have been more com- 
mon before the ninth century. Certainly, increased literacy was not the main 
reason for Byzantine military resurgence in the mid-ninth century; economic re- 
covery and the decline of the caliphate were definitely more important. Still, it 
is hard to believe that an increase in the functional literacy of the military did 
not occur at this time and that this increase did not improve military efficiency. 

We must be careful not to overdraw the case. Just how much education and 
literacy spread in Byzantium from the late eighth century cannot be estimated 
with any precision, nor can just what effect this increase had on the state be 


7? Minuscule was probably too new to have been introduced before Nicephorus’ ministry; see Irigoin, “Sur- 
vie et renouveau de la littérature antique a Constantinople,” 288. But it had long been in use for records by 
the reign of Basil I (867-80); see Browning, “Literacy in the Byzantine World,” 51. 

73 Genesius, Regum Libri Quattuor, 1. 16. 

* Browning, “Literacy in the Byzantine World,” 42-44; and John Mavrogordato, ed. and trans., Digenes 
Acntes, Grottaferrata version (Oxford, 1956), 70-71, 132-35 (bk. 4, Il. 66-69, 971-1003). 
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measured. A comparative study of inscriptions would provide some basis for as- 
sessing literacy if the inscriptions were collected systematically and dated, but 
this has not yet been done. Presumably, eighth-century inscriptions and grafitti 
had more grammatical errors and misspellings than those of the ninth century; 
but how great the difference might be is not yet known. Saints’ lives can also be 
exploited further as sources for literacy and education. The collections of letters 
of the ninth century, particularly those of Theodore of Studium and Ignatius 
the Deacon, should yield more information when their contents are thoroughly 
examined. Even the chronicles may contribute something more if studied closely 
with this question in mind. Naturally, chancery documents of this period would 
provide the best evidence, and they are not extant. But further study of the Byz- 
antine economy and government, both from later written sources and from 
coins and seals, should add detail to the picture of all aspects of the middle Byz- 
antine revival.” 

Much, however, is now known about the origins, nature, and effects of that 
revival. Beginning with the late eighth century, the educated class in By- 
zantium, which was also the ruling class, increased its scholarly activity, produc- 
ing leading scholars of greater distinction, ordinary members of better educa- 
tion, and newly recruited members in greater numbers. In its early stages 
attributable to the challenge of iconoclasm, this increase in scholarly activity 
soon gathered independent momentum. As the Byzantine ruling class became 
better educated, it became better able to perform its administrative functions. 
This did not necessarily mean that it would do so; it could simply have used its 
new skills to increase its own wealth and power at the expense of the state. But 
Emperor Nicephorus I, himself a member of this class and thoroughly familiar 
with the workings of the government, made a major effort to convert his better- 
educated civil service into a more efficient one. In this he was largely successful, 
and his successors continued what he had begun. ‘Thus, in the ninth century the 
empire’s diplomacy was more effective, its taxes were more equitably assessed 
and more efficiently collected, its army functioned better, and its whole admin- 
istration was tightened and improved. How much difference these changes 
made cannot be estimated with any precision, but it seems to have been signifi- 
cant. Combined with other favorable circumstances, the changes led to the re- 
vival of the middle Byzantine state. 


73 I am now writing a book on the different aspects of the Byzantine revival between 780 and 842. 


